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Everybody knows of the 
deeds of the Tenth Cruiser 
Squadron, and of its magnifi- 
oent patrol—the Patrol of the 
Royal Naval Reserve—between 
Sootland and Ioeland, whioh, 
through every minute of the 
war, in fair weather and in 
the foulest of the foul, tooth- 
combed sea-traffio, and main¬ 
tained the blookade, until there 
was no longer any need for its 
aotivities: but who has ever 
heard of the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron ? 

Most properly, nobody. Its 
very existenoe, whioh began on 
August 4, 1914, was kept un¬ 
known, mysterious: the hush 
of the high seas olosed it in, 
and it had oeased to exist, its 
useful funotions over, some con¬ 
siderable time before the musio 
and the shouting of 11th Nov¬ 
ember 1918. 

Its last gasp, therefore, was 
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drawn in the same mystery and 
war-silenoe as its first. 

The squadron was oomposed, 
in about equal proportions, of 
armed merchant cruisers and 
of naval oruisers: the latter 
being those too old (fortunately 
for them) to be attaohed to the 
live-bait squadron, thus escap¬ 
ing fellowship with the Aboukir , 
Creasy, and Hogue; but still, 
in spite of their very grey hairs, 
oonsidered able to keep the sea, 
and to control the South Amer- 
ioan and South Afrioan trade 
routes, for this was the venue 
of the “ Ninth C.S.” 

The base of the squadron 
was “The Flagship, at Sea”; 
our home was on the wave; 
our station-limits, the blue, the 
ever-shifting meetiDg-point of 
sea and sky. For us existed 
no oomfortable harbour, with 
gun defenoes and boom defences 
and destroyer patrol, and sub- 
A 
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marine patrol and trawler 
patrol. We moved on the face 
of the waters by day and by 
night, without haste (except 
on high oooasienB, for coal was 
preoious), without rest; with 
some of our aching eyes fixed 
on the far round horizon for 
ships, and some, still more 
aching, on the near wave-orests 
for submarines, our gnns loaded, 
our fingers (so to speak) on the 
triggers. 

The ceaseless watoh was 
never interrupted, not even by 
the diversification due to the 
holding-np of ships—this latter 
a daily and a nightly proceed¬ 
ing, undertaken almost thank¬ 
fully as a break in the mono¬ 
tony—not even by the ooalings, 
which had to take plaoe every 
eight or ten days at Madeira, 
under the “friendly neutral¬ 
ity ” (whioh afterwards beoame 
complete allianoe) of Portugal. 
At work at sea, or ooaling in 
harbour, the guns remained 
manned, the look-outs inoes- 
santly looking out. 

When the menace of sub¬ 
marines round Madeira beoame 
really distinot and dose, we 
moved south: first to St Vin¬ 
cent, in the Cape de Verde 
Islands, that horrid, torrid 
group of wind-swept cinders ; 
aud lastly, to the even hotter, 
but at least verdant harbour 
of Sierra Leone—“ the best ’ole 
of all,” as it was defended by a 
boom! 

The cruisers with whioh we 
started in 1914 had already, 
for several years, been reclin¬ 
ing in senile decay on various 
scrap-heaps, or else were in 
gentle employment as “over¬ 
flow-ships” to crowded naval 


depots, training ships for 
stokers (though never leaving 
harbour), and so forth. 

But, with the first trump of 
war, like Sam Weller’s “ werry 
old donkey,” they were lugged 
up off their death - bed to 
“take sixteen gen’lemen to 
Greenwich on a tax - oart.” 
Anything for air and exeroiae, 
indeed! 

Out they went at onoe into 
the broad Atlantio, and gal¬ 
lantly did they attempt to 
reoover the spring of a youth 
now nearly twenty years be¬ 
hind them. After about a year 
of it, the first of the old ships 
to get away, the Amphitrite 
and Argonaut , were relieved, 
and steamed home at the very 
respeotable speed of 16 knots; 
eaoh of them having oovered 
nearly 30,000 miles since leav¬ 
ing Eogland, and eaoh having 
oonsumed nearly 25,000 tons of 
coal in so doing. But when 
you consider that this speed 
oould be exoeeded by at least 
six knots by the foe we were 
out to catch—the Karlsruhe — 
and that the outraDgiDg by her 
guns of ours was in like pro¬ 
portion, you will wonder, as we 
did, why that particular foe, 
knowing these faots, did not 
oome over to our side of the 
Atlantio to “take us on.” 

What fat cargoes might 
not the Germans then have 
snatohed, waddling home from 
the Plate and from the Cape, 
slow, helpless ! But they kept 
maddeningly olear of us, and 
made up all their “bags” over 
1000 miles away. 

As to the armed merohant 
oruisers, the other half of our 
squadron, they, of oourse, were 
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the mightiest bluff of all: a 
fact soaroely yet comprehended, 
and not even dimly imagined 
in the autumn of 1914, 

It was, indeed, the usual 
opinion that we had here a 
real, new, swift, and deadly 
arm—fully capable of pursuing, 
oatohing, engaging, and sinking 
the Karlsruhe , or any other 
oommeroe-destroyer. Piquancy 
was added to the position by 
the thought that the Merchant 
Navy was defending itself, and 
the realisation that there was 
something in the Royal Naval 
Reserve after all. 

There was, indeed, as we of 
the White Ensign speedily dis¬ 
covered—and a splendid some¬ 
thing, too; but as to their 
ships, we, who helped to man 
and “ run ” them on man-of-war 
principles, had few illusions as 
to their capabilities. Our 
hearts were big, we were thor¬ 
oughly keen for a trial; but 
faith in our 14,000-ton levi¬ 
athans was largely tempered 
with hope for a happy ending 
to any enoounter with a real 
oruiser constructed for fighting. 
There was a sporting chance, 
we supposed—there always is 
—so “ Vive le Sport / ” 

The Port of Liverpool, where 
the conversion of their most 
oherished and most enormous 
monsters into fighting ships 
reaohed its maddest height 
during that first month of the 
war,was a wonderfully thrilling 
sight. No one oould regard 
all that day-and-night energy 
without being convinced that 
it must be producing some great 
new things; that here was the 
Sea Horse of Britain, taken 
from the peaoeable ploughing 


of the waves, being oaparisoned 
for the fray, impatiently foam¬ 
ing at the bit, neighing, and 
saying “Ha, ha” among the 
oaptains (R.N.)! 

Every side of every basin in 
the docks held against it a 
vast dark hull. Overhead, in 
the roofs of the equally vast 
and dark sheds that flanked 
the hulls and sheltered the 
enormous piles of ships’ stores 
removed from them, there 
looked down the brilliant and 
unrelenting eyes of the aro 
lights, oold and green. There 
was neither night-time, nor day¬ 
time, nor meal-time; nothing 
but working-time, at twenty- 
four hours per diem. 

Every orifice in those hulls 
—entry - ports, coaling - ports, 
oargo-ports—carried a gang¬ 
way from it down to the wharf; 
and along these there surged 
in both directions an intensely 
busy army in single file, closed 
up. Some hurried into the 
ships empty - handed; some 
hurried out of them, bearing 
on their shoulders burdens of 
oabin - fittings, inlaid wood¬ 
panelling, china, glass, every 
conceivable and inconceivable 
artiole designed for the oomfort 
of the pampered passenger, or 
merely for his “look-see”—all 
now suddenly beoome useless 
and oontemptible in the faoe of 
the real thing. 

Each man’s faoe,shining with 
sweat, white with sleeplessness, 
radiated forth that strange 
delight in destruction whioh 
inhabits all of us; while from 
within the rapidly emptying 
shells of the great ships there 
resounded on all sides the wild 
exoiting din of demolishment— 
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the bang, whang, orash, smash, 
of those who hammered, and 
wrenched, and levered, and 
forcibly unsorewed. 

The work was not, however, 
so destrnotive as it sounded. 
Every article and every panel 
was marked with the name of 
the ship and the part of her 
from whence it oame—even its 
oonseoative number, as panel¬ 
ling. In those hopeful days 
we thought the things would 
eaoh soon be going back again 
into its place! Eaoh descrip¬ 
tion of removed fittings was 
piled in monster pyramids, 
aooording to its class, abreast 
of the ship whenoe it had been 
evisoerated, The amounts of 
these, for any one ship, were 
staggering to the ordinary 
unoaloulating mind. From the 
Aquitania , for example, the 
weight of glass-ware alone oame 
to no less than 40 tons. (This 
fact, however, will carry easy 
belief with any one who has 
handled the water decanters 
and tumblers usual to passen¬ 
ger steamers.) 

Upon a certain Monday 
evening arrived from her 
tc trade ” our ship, a luxurious¬ 
ly equipped hotel, soft and 
“ oushy ” at every turn, fair to 
see, attractively painted; her 
funnels in strongly contrasting 
glossy black and the most ver¬ 
milion of fresh red-lead. “ Ah,” 
said her former Sootoh captain 
reminiscently, later on, on re¬ 
garding a ooloured pioture of 
his ship - of - peaoe, “Yon’s a 
bonny funnel!” 

On the following Sunday 
morning we left the dooks, 
stark and stripped, grey all 
over, as nearly a man-of-war 


as was possible to be bluffed, 
white ensign and pendant 
complete. 

Within the intervening 132 
hours, the ship had been gutted 
of all her cabins on every deck; 
stripped of all panelling every¬ 
where; eight 6-inoh guns had 
been mounted, the ship’s frame¬ 
work and supporting deck bad 
been strengthened to matoh; 
and magazines and shell-rooms 
had been built. Besides this, 
stores for the ship, food for 
her company, her guns, and her 
boilers, had been hoisted in by 
the hundred ton—coal, indeed, 
by the thousand ton; offioers 
and men had been appointed, 
had joined, and taken charge. 

Aladdin’s lamp must have 
begun to think about hiding 
its pale ineffectual fire! 

A short gun-trial outside the 
Bar lightship, which passed 
us sound as regards guns and 
fittings: a last letter home in 
the mysteriously veiled lan¬ 
guage that later became so 
easy and expeoted—and we 
were away! The then un¬ 
accustomed secrecy as to the 
vessel’s destination and route 
was interpreted in several 
places as meaning that we 
were bound to a northern port, 
to add one more to the troop¬ 
ships well known then to be 
engaged in hurrying thousands 
of Russian troops aeross to the 
north of Scotland. For, with 
the snow still on their beards, 
and the ice of Archangel in 
their bones (as it were, ohilled 
beef), they had been actually 
seen passing southward by 
train through England on 
their way to the Front! 

We were in reality bound, 
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that Sunday evening, to join 
the Ninth Cruiser Squadron; 
and aooordingly, first, north- 
about round Ireland we fared, 
then southward-ho I for the 
open sea near the Canary 
Islands, where the traoks of 
the Atlantic trade routes 
from South Amerioa and South 
Afrioa converge. 

Oa Wednesday morning, 
early, a sailing-ship was sighted 
on our starboard bow. We 
were then in the oheps of the 
Channel, well southward of 
Ireland, and we altered oourse 
slightly to bear down on her. 
As we approaohed she hoisted 
the German merchant flag 
and “ made her number.” She 
was the Excelsior , a barque of 
about 2500 tons, homeward 
bound to Bremen from New 
Orleans with a oargo ohiefiy 
of tobaooo, and was forty days 
out. 

Consequently she knew 
nothing about the war; but 
when informed, by inter¬ 
national oode, of the state of 
affairs and that she was our 
prize, she made no difficulties 
whatever; nor did there ap¬ 
pear to be very much exoite- 
ment on board. 

It was too rough at the 
time to send a boat to visit 
her, taking a prize orew, so 
she was ordered to haul as 
close to the wind (whioh was 
south-westerly) as she oould, 
and to prepare to be taken 
into port in our company. We 
altered oourse suitably, and 
promptly and meekly she fol¬ 
lowed us. It was a bloodless 
viotory 1 

A wireless message to the 
nearest admiral soon brought 


forth one of our few remaining 
small cruisers—the Isis —and 
to her, on the following morn¬ 
ing, was entrusted our first 
prize (whioh had been kept 
olosely under view in the 
searohlight all night), and we 
resumed our southerly oourse. 
She was taken into Berehaven, 
and subsequently was con¬ 
demned in the Prize Court. 

Our next experience of war¬ 
like conditions took place on 
arrival at the Canaries, in see¬ 
ing the serried rows ef Ger¬ 
man and Austrian merohant 
steamers anohored at Las 
Palmas and at Santa Cruz de 
Teneriffe, and afraid to move 
one yard outside those neutral 
Spanish waters. Many others 
of the same soared oompany 
we saw later on, who had 
taken refuge at the Azores, 
at Madeira, and in the Cape 
de Verde Islands, where they 
lay sheltering and swelter¬ 
ing until Portugal, to whioh 
oountry these groups belong, 
“came in” to the war. But 
these in the Spanish harbours 
remained at anohor for over 
four years, their bottoms rust¬ 
ing, their engines deteriorating, 
their ooal and stores dwindling, 
their oargoes gradually being 
sold to pay for the upkeep of 
their diminishing orew, object- 
lessons of sea-power. Even 
had they been able to get 
dear away from their island 
anohorages, eaoh would have 
become a homeless wanderer 
—a Flying Dutohman—barred 
from every home port and from 
every German colony. We 
felt like terriers looking at a 
cage of rats! They were for 
us a speotaole as thrilling as 
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it was tantalising; but while 
the latter feeling always re¬ 
mained, our compensating en¬ 
joyment of their helplessness 
was swallowed up in anxiety 
lest any one of them should 
make a bolt for it, and get 
away to join the Karlsruhe 
or other oommeroe-destroyer in 
the Atlantic, to bring her aid, 
ooal, and provisions. 

This anxiety was rendered 
even more poignant, shortly 
after, by the several arrivals at 
Santa Cruz of steamers fitted 
out as supply ships by the Ger¬ 
mans in America,and sent tosea 
under neutral flags, one after 
the other. After fruitlessly 
soouring the Atlantio for sev¬ 
eral weeks, searching for the 
Karlsruhe or dodging our pa¬ 
trols, three of them arrived 
and auohored in the neutral shel¬ 
ter— already tautly strained 
—of the Canaries. It now be- 
oame necessary, indeed, for the 
strain to be relieved somewhat; 
and accordingly “ shelter ” was 
oonverted into “ internment ” 
by the Spanish authorities 
(after eloquent representations, 
and may God guard Your Ex- 
oellenoies many years 1) But 
we kept just as close a guard. 
The little less, and what miles 
away might not these ships have 
been, “internment" and all! 

Sixteen or seventeen of these 
German Fleet auxiliaries, it 
was disoovered by the justly 
indignant United States au¬ 
thorities, had been chartered 
in Amerioa. They cost Ger¬ 
many, to fit out, and for the 
suborning of the various oap- 
tains and others oonoerned, 
about £400,000. Out of the 
whole lot only one, the Berwind , 
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suooeeded in its mission. Of 
the remainder, many were pre¬ 
vented from so much as leaving 
Amerioan waters, and of those 
that got away some were sunk, 
seme were oaptured, and the 
rest were detained in neutral 
ports. It was an expensive 
experiment in straining neu¬ 
trality. 

Besides the three so-oalled 
“neutrals” that reaohed our 
side, there was a fourth steamer 
on whom our straining eyes 
continually were fixed, named 
Telde . She was a genuine 
German, brand-new, and origi¬ 
nally employed, under German 
oolours, in the island fruit 
trade; but now, sinoe war 
broke out, sheltering at Santa 
Cruz. She was of about 2500 
tons, fast, convenient, incon¬ 
spicuous ; and aooordiDgly she 
had been loaded with stores of 
all sorts, including gold in 
boxes—the whole dieoreetly cov¬ 
ered over with ooal (her nominal 
“ cargo ”); and having been 
given a Spanish “ clearance ” 
for Antofagasta, in Chile, we 
expeoted her to sail at any 
moment. Nothing would have 
been easier for her, on some 
moonless night, than gently to 
slip the oable, and gently to 
move away, under the high 
dark oliffs of Teneriffe. Even 
had she been seen by us to be 
moving, she might easily have 
been mistaken for one of the 
small Spanish inter - island 
steamers she so greatly re¬ 
sembled, and thus to have 
eluded pursuit. Close and 
anxious watch was therefore 
neoessary. One still remem¬ 
bers the agonised and frequent 
moments when something put 
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forth from the anchorage at 1 
A.M. (or at any old time at dead 
of night), the sudden foroing of 
steam — the palpitating pur¬ 
suit in darkness—the abortive 
ending when, off Anaga Point 
(the northern end of the island), 
oertainty was established, and 
we reoognised that we had 
been ohasing, not the Telde , 
but the authentio Spanish 
steamer “on its lawful oooa- 
sion ” 1 

But the Telde didn’t sail out 
of Santa Cruz, at least not 
voluntarily; and, later on, she 
fell into our hands in the fol¬ 
lowing manner. 

After eighteen months of 
watching—namely, in May 
1916 — there oame an un¬ 
expected, fieroe, squally N.-W. 
wind whioh blew down the 
steep arid slopes of Teneriffe 
with suoh vehemenoe that it 
carried away the Telde t body 
and bones, anohor, oable and 
all, away out to sea, until, 
presently, she was outside ter¬ 
ritorial waters. This happened 
late at night, and the Germans 
ashore, in frantio haste, char¬ 
tered a tug to rush to the 
soene. But “Manana por la 
Manana ” is the admirable law 
of Spain, and it was daylight 
before she aotually got away. 
She reached the Telde , how¬ 
ever, got her safely in tow, and 
started to steam, for dear life, 
baok to Santa Cruz and safety. 
Too late, though 1 While they 
were still on the high seas 
there descended on them, out 
of the blue, H.M.S. Essex, The 
tow was transferred, and the 
tug returned to her island 
home, sad and lonely. 

Long before this event all 


the German oommeroe-destroy- 
ers had gone to Davy Jones’s 
Looker, and our watch over 
their supply-ships had there¬ 
fore lost much of its acuteness 
and intensity. Visits were 
made periodically, however, to 
“oount heads”; and on the 
night of the involuntary flight 
of the Telde it ohanoed that 
the Essex was away on suoh 
an expedition, at the time that 
intelligence of the drifting Hun 
reaohed the Admiral. That 
“ bird of the air,” wireless, 
then “ oarried the message ” to 
the EsseXy with the above- 
reoounted satisfactory result. 

Let us get baok again now 
to the autumn of 1914, and to 
the earlier days and deeds of 
the Canaries patrol. 

First among these was the 
sinking by H.M.S. Highflyer , 
on August 28, of the German 
armed merchant cruiser Tried- 
rich der Grosse, 

The great liner had started 
forth from her home port 
before war with England had 
aotually been deolared, fully 
equipped, and commissioned 
to sink, burn, and destroy. 
She began off Ioeland with 
some fishing vessels of ours, 
whioh she sank, capturing the 
crews. With them on board 
she sailed southward to the 
more interesting and more 
prolific trade-route from Cape 
Town. The unfortunate North 
Sea fishermen, fully acooutred 
in their thiok “lamby” suits and 
immense thigh-boots,—their all, 
—began to melt inside them, 
in rapidly increasing rivers 
of perspiration, as the mild 
warmth of the Channel gradu¬ 
ally deepened to temperatures 
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for whioh Ioeland, most cer¬ 
tainly, had not prepared them. 
All in the dark as they were, 
between deoks, on an unknown 
course (except that it led, evid¬ 
ently, to the Infernal Regions), 
the diary of one stout skipper 
—stout of heart as of body, 
— reads pathetically, with 
its unfailing announcement, 
“Weather still warmer to¬ 
day.” 

It must, in fairness, be re¬ 
corded of the captain of the 
Friedrich der Grosse , however, 
that he behaved with human¬ 
ity, and even ohivalry, towards 
his captives. He released, prac¬ 
tically unconditionally, one 
steamer that he had captured, 
saying that he had no wish to 
inoonvenienoe the lady passen¬ 
gers. And when, eventually, 
he was overtaken at the Rio 
de Oro, on the Afrioan coast 
(where he had gone for coal 
and repairs), and the unequal 
aotion between his ship and 
the Highflyer began, he sent 
away at once all his prisoners 
by the Spanish steamers, from 
whioh he had been coaling, to¬ 
gether with all the non-fight¬ 
ing members of his crew— 
stewards and so forth — to 
get them out of the way of 
the shells. When he was 
called on by the Highflyer to 
surrender, he signalled baok 
“A German ship never sur¬ 
renders.” After an hour and 
a quarter’s respite given him 
for “ reconsideration,” the 
Highflyer opened the ball, 
and he replied — helpless at 
anohor as he was — with a 
broadside. Thereafter he stuck 
to it, with hopeless tenacity, 
until at last the great hull 


of his ship slowly filled, turned 
over on its side, and so ended 
the affair. The dead floated 
out of her, and the captain, 
with other survivors, swam 
ashore to the small Spanish 
fort that guards the desolate 
harbour. Here, at least, was 
an honourable exponent of 
the best sea - manners and 
traditions. 

When we visited the soene, 
three months later, the en¬ 
ormous rusty bilge of the 
Friedrich der Ghrosse still hove 
up its bulk out of the water, 
bearing so plausible a resem¬ 
blance to a smooth, rounded, 
sandy islet, with sloping ends, 
that at first it was thought 
to be one. Ab we got nearer, 
a propeller blade just showing 
above the water, and a large 
dark cleft down the centre of 
the supposed islet — tragio 
witness to the vessel’s “broken 
back”—made us realise that it 
was indeed the mortal remains 
of the commerce-raider that 
confronted us. As her beam 
dimension was about 75 feet, 
and she was resting on her 
port-side on the sandy bottom 
in ten fathoms of water, 15 
feet of her must then have 
been visible above it. 

Behind her, at about a mile 
distant from where she was 
lying, was the low and com¬ 
pletely desert shore of Africa, 
quivering in the heat. Its 
monotonous outline is, at this 
point, broken into by the 
shallow and swiftly-narrow¬ 
ing indentation named Rio de 
Oro. It is not any longer a 
river, whatever it may have 
been in far-baok geologic ages. 
The fourteenth-oentury navi- 
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gators of Prinoe Henry of 
Portugal, in their search for 
treasure and slaves, gradu¬ 
ally pushing their adventures 
southward into the mysterious 
and terrifying heat of the 
tropios, saw the gleaming 
mica in the sand, and sup¬ 
posing themselves to have 
reaohed a River of Gold, so 
named it. It must have been 
a desperate disappointment to 
those thirsty fortune-hunters 
when the true state of affairs 
—salt water and shiny sand 
—disolosed itself. 

A fortnight after this first 
destruction by a ship of our 
squadron of a German armed 
merchant cruiser, there took 
place that famous and mon¬ 
strous battle of leviathans— 
the action between the Car- 
mania (also of the Ninth C.S.) 
and the Cap Trafalgar , off 
Trinidad Island in the mid- 
Atlantio, on September 14, 
1914, ending in the victorious 
destruction of a seoond enemy 
A.M.C. The German was coal¬ 
ing near the island; but im¬ 
mediately on sighting the Car- 
mama she oast off her colliers, 
and stood away to the west¬ 
ward at 18 knots. The Car - 
mania stood south-west, also 
at full speed, to out her off, 
and opened fire at four miles’ 
distance: a space whioh the 
converging oourses of the two 
ships reduced, in ten minutes’ 
time, to only two miles, or 
4000 yards. It was like an 
aotion of Nelsonio times. At 
the end of a seoond ten min¬ 
utes, of such hammer and 
tongs on one side, and sturm 
and drang on the other, as 
has rarely been seen, the Ger¬ 


man was making off hotly to 
the south-west, as hotly pur¬ 
sued. Hot indeed ! Both 
ships were in flames: the Cap 
Trafalgar from end to end; 
the Carmania in the fore-part 
only: a distinction due to a 
characteristically German tao- 
tio. The Cap Trafalgar had 
concentrated her fire on the 
navigating bridge of the Car- 
mama, evidently expecting 
that when the R.N. captain 
had been killed, and his con¬ 
ning instruments — compass, 
engine-room telegraph, oharts 
—had been destroyed, there 
would then be “ nobody ” left 
to carry on, and nothing to 
carry on with. 

The captain was not killed, 
however. Even had that dis¬ 
aster befallen, it would cer¬ 
tainly not have wiped out the 
fighting ability of our side. 
There were plenty more, though 
not R.N., still R.N.R., eager 
and able to “ take on ” ! As 
to the navigation, there was 
a seoond conning station at 
the after-end of the ship—to 
which, indeed, the executive 
were presently driven by the 
flames in the fore-part. 

Our taotios, unlike those of 
the Germans, were to drive as 
many shots as possible into 
every part of the great hay¬ 
stack opposed to us. She 
couldn’t be missed; and so it 
was that, after a chase of an 
hour and a quarter, the Cap 
Trafalgar , burning like Sodom 
and Gomorrah, swerved round 
a oomplete half circle, till she 
headed the pursuing Car- 
mania , then capsized to star¬ 
board, and went down, head 
first, with ©olours flying. 
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Some of the orew were seen 
swimming away, and were 
pioked np by the two colliers 
whioh had watohed the action 
(one of whioh was the Ber - 
windy before mentioned). 

When the aotion began, the 
Carmania intercepted a wire¬ 
less message, en clair , from her 
opponent, made to her (not 
distant) supporting cruiser, 
“I am in aotion with a half- 
oruiser.” Later on, there 
went out — “Aotion over. I 
am giving up.” On whioh 
the oruiser unkindly inquired, 
“Why are you giving up?” 
But answer there oame none 1 
At that moment the Cap 
Trafalgar was cooling her 
red-hot sides, as she eddied 
down into the 3000-fathom 
abysses of that part of the 
Atlantio. It was our Tra¬ 
falgar again, name, and all! 

Just as the last wireless 
message was intercepted, there 
was seen by the Carmania , on 
the horizon, the smoke of the 
German oruiser— not a “ halb- 
kreuzer”—steaming for all 
she was worth to the resoue— 
too late! 

Our armed merchantman 
was no match for her, at any 
time; and now, with 304 holes 
in her hull, the result of hav¬ 


ing been struck by 79 pro¬ 
jectiles in that short, fierce, 
olose-ranged aotion, there was 
nothing to do but to clear 
out, with all the 16 knots 
of which she was still cap¬ 
able. Luckily, she was not 
overhauled, and got safely 
away. 

This conclusion to the aotion 
made it quite obvious to every 
one that “half-cruisers” must 
in future never move about 
unless supported by the Real 
Artiole. Had the German 
oruiser been aotually with her 
merohant oruiser when the 
Carmania appeared on the 
scene, there must have been 
a quite different ending to 
the affair. On the other hand, 
if the Carmania had been sup¬ 
ported by a real fighting ship, 
she need not have cleared out 
in that undignified fashion, but 
could have stayed to watoh the 
German oruiser being bagged, 
—and perhaps herself put in 
a word or two as well. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the order went 
forth at once; the banns were 
oalled; and presently each 
armed merohant lady of our 
squadron found herself wed¬ 
ded, for better, for worse, to 
a fighting mate. We were 
thankful, indeed! 


II. 

The holding up of ooean best be compared with that of 
traffic for search was the most a polioeman who had been 
ostensible of our duties. It is given “London” as an address 
axiomatic that oruiser work for the apprehension of a 
cannot be effective without criminal. Only the ooean is a 
Intelligence: and until this bit wider, and more vague, 
branoh of our service beoame At first, whatever Intelli- 
organised, our position could gence agencies existed for 
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sending to us information 
from South Amerioa seemed 
all to be in a oondition of 
dumb rabies — or rather of 
dumbness, with rabid inter¬ 
vals. Long silences were 
variegated by bursts of frantic 
yappings and snappings. The 
dumb phase was bad enough, 
as it left everything, with us, 
to pure ohanoe ; bat the aotive 
period was really much more 
troublesome to contend with. 

Knowing their dove - like 
innocence from guile, the 
olever German provocateurs 
abroad easily communicated to 
our agents such serpent-poison, 
that we received thereby, 
periodically, the most insistent 
and unceasing warnings con¬ 
cerning the importance of in¬ 
tercepting ships which never 
sailed, and of seizing from 
them persons or documents 
that went to Germany by 
quite other means. Coal by 
the ton, sleep by the hour, 
anxiety and eyesight without 
measure, were wasted by these 
messages until their real origin 
was discovered. We were all 
pretty green and credulous, 
both afloat and ashore, in those 
days; but we lived through 
them, and learnt discrimina¬ 
tion by degrees, and mutual 
support. In ocean patrol 
work, the Intelligence ashore 
and the Intelligence afloat 
must be two halves of the 
same brain, if sane and sound 
service is to be produced. Eaoh 
must inform the other of its 
needs, and ©f its views. We 
were lucky, anyway, with our 
agents in the islands around 
us. They “ tumbled ” to our 
necessities at once, almost 


before we asked, and were 
splendidly helpful; we soon 
found the value of keeping in 
as close a touch with them as 
neutrality laws permitted. 
They had a good deal to con¬ 
tend against ashore: it re¬ 
quired both pluok and taot 
to give us the assistance we 
needed. The already large 
enemy sediment, deposited in 
the islands during peace time, 
had been considerably aug¬ 
mented since war began by 
the numbers of officers and 
crews of the sheltering and 
interned ships—many of them 
trained Intelligence men. They 
played off against us some quite 
skilfully conceived “belligerent 
acts,” through the medium of 
their rather unwilling but 
terrorised neutral hosts. The 
use of neutral wireless stations 
may be cited as an interesting 
instance of these aotivities. 

There was, near Las Palmas 
(Gran Canaria), a powerful 
radio-station, capable ©f send¬ 
ing a message, on a favourable 
night, for about 2000 miles. 
Sixty miles to the westward, 
on Teneriffe, there is a second 
installation, slightly more 
powerful. At Cadiz, 800 miles 
distant, there is a third, more 
powerful still; and a fourth 
at Madrid. International Law 
concerning use of “wireless” 
in war time declares that the 
diplomatic agents of belli¬ 
gerents in neutral countries 
have equal rights in sending 
and receiving messages by 
wireless, in oipher or other¬ 
wise. This was instantly 
seized on by the Germans; 
and oipher messages (no doubt 
giving full particulars of the 
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sailings and oargoes of British 
ships) were sent out nightly 
from Las Palmas. They pur¬ 
ported, of oouree, to be sent to 
the “German” or “Austrian 
Embassy, Madrid,” and were 
signed “ Mittelstrasse,” who 
was Austrian consul at Las 
Palmas. Thus they received 
their “diplomatic” appear- 
anoe. The messages were re¬ 
peated three times over by 
Las Palmas (to ensure oorreot 
reception), while Teneriffe and 
Cadiz? were both asked to pass 
the message on, in triplicate, 
one to the other, and thenoe to 
Madrid. There was no neces¬ 
sity whatever, it must be 
understood, for these “pass¬ 
ings on,” as Las Palmas was 
fully oapable of reaohing 
Madrid direot, on most nights, 
and oould always “ get ” Cadiz; 
but by these means three 
powerful stations—LasPalmas, 
Teneriffe, and Cadiz—each sent 
out the message three times, 
at three different times during 
the night, and on three differ¬ 
ent “wave lengths.” It would 
indeed be a wonder if the list¬ 
ening Karlsruhe , 1000 miles 
away, on the other side of 
the Atlantio, did not take in 
one of the nine announce¬ 
ments 1 

Representation to the local 
Spanish authorities availed 
nothing. They blandly poin ted 
to the unmistakable wording 
of the law in the Hague Con¬ 
vention; and said that our 
Consuls, too, oould use the 
Spanish wireless system if 
they wished, and in similar 
fashion. Their only desire 
was to be completely neutral; 
and God was again oalled on 


to preserve our Excellencies 
many years 1 

But it oould not be left at 
that; and at last we managed 
to stimulate the diplomatic in¬ 
tellect, by means of telegrams 
of the most “improper” word¬ 
ing, into realising the breaoh 
of neutrality that was taking 
plaoe. This lay, of oourse, in 
the fact that while the ability 
to send oipher messages by 
wireless was of the highest 
naval importance to both 
belligerents, the Germans 
oould send them only by 
means of the Spanish instal¬ 
lations ; while, as we had 
gained the command of the 
seas, and thus oould send 
whatever message we liked 
through our own channels, the 
permission to us to use the 
Spanish radio - Stations was 
valueless. 

The advantage we had gained 
over our enemy by force of arms 
was therefore entirely nullified, 
through this permission to them 
to use the Spanish radio sys¬ 
tem. Neutrality in the matter 
had lapsed, and Spain was 
aotually giving assistance to 
one belligerent against the 
other. 

All this seemed to be fairly 
obvious; but the days, and the 
still more maddening nights, 
went by, filled with “Mittel¬ 
strasse” messages, till more 
than twenty of them had been 
sent out—and a corresponding 
number of British ships had 
been despatched from Las 
Palmas, possibly to their doom. 

We were near taking the 
matter into our own hand, and 
destroying the Spanish wire¬ 
less stations, regardless of oon- 
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sequences, when at last the 
constipation of the diplomatic 
channel was dispelled, and the 
order came forth from Madrid 
that the oipher radio-messages 
were to be stopped for both 
belligerents. 

Until that happened, no 
wonder the Germans on shore 
thought they had it all their 
own way. When the report 
of the first grand coup of their 
submarines reached them— 
namely, the sinking, on Sept¬ 
ember 22, 1914, “in one red 
burial blent,” of the Cressy , 
Hogue , and Aboukir —their 
ecstasy of rejoioing seemed to 
them to require public expres¬ 
sion. The Hun oolony of Santa 
Cruz, Teneriffe, formed up ac¬ 
cordingly, in a column four 
deep, at the top of the steep 
road leading past the chief re¬ 
sidences, and at the word of 
command they goose - stepped 
down the hill into the town, 
shouting “ Hooh ! ” at each step. 
Unfortunately for them, they 
forgot that the foreign club of 
Santa Cruz is really a British 
club, although it had received 
in “ visiting membership ” a 
considerable number of non- 
British residents, including 
Germans. Some debate had 
already taken place in the 
committee since war had been 
declared, as to whether those 
who had suddenly become 
“ enemies ” should be asked to 
resign; but in the state of 
feeling then prevailing, and in 
view of the universal opinion 
that the war would soon be 
over, no steps of that sort had 
been taken. The “hooh- 
marsoh, ,, however, when it 
took place, left no doubt about 


the matter, and when the after¬ 
noon hours of that dry and 
blazing day had narrowed down 
to the blessed moment of iced 
cocktails before dinner, the 
goose-steppers, hoarse and hot, 
discovered that the hitherto 
open door was closed, and the 
bar barred against them. 
Loohaber no more 1 

The stopping of the wireless 
messages by no means ended 
the aetivities of these import¬ 
ant outposts of the Geiman 
intelligence system in the At- 
lantio islands. By one olever 
method and another their 
agents kept in touch with 
headquarters at home, and with 
their ships abroad—while any 
of them still floated—and pro¬ 
bably were always made aware 
beforehand when any special 
German naval “stunt” was 
being undertaken. 

Although we did not, per¬ 
haps, know what each especial 
enterprise was going to be, we 
soon got to learn when one was 
in hand, through the stories— 
quite probable and circum¬ 
stantial in themselves—which 
were made to reaoh us through 
unimpeachable channels. They 
came, ohiefly, as reports of 
sighting of submarines; and 
another favourite romance took 
the form of aooounts of the 
lighting of signal fires on pro¬ 
minent points of different 
islands. The positions given, 
in either ease, were such as, 
presumably, would carry us, 
and our eyes and activities 
generally, away from the scene 
where the “ stunt ” was to be 
stunted. These dodges had 
some success at first. By their 
means the German steamer 
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Crefeld managed to Blip past 
oar patrol one dark night, and 
to arrive at Santa Crnz in the 
early dawn of Ootober 23,1914. 
She had on board her the 
orews of thirteen British ships, 
destroyed by the Karlsruhe off 
Soath America, and, accord¬ 
ingly, would have been a most 
satisfactory capture for us. 

At the same time, and from 
a similar oause, one of the Ger¬ 
man steamers sheltering at Las 
Palmas made a bolt for it, and 
reached her next “base” (as in 
rounders) at Santa Cruz, with¬ 
out being oaught on the high 
seas in between. 

One of the many “submarine 
scares” was put about in the 
following audacious manner. 
A oertain neutral steamer, 
southward bound, put into 
St Vincent, Cape de Verde 
Islands. On arrival, her oap- 
tain went to the British Con¬ 
sulate and reported, quite 
gratuitously and deliberately, 
that he had been held up by 
a large German submarine 
when twenty miles northward 
of Teneriffe; that he had been 
boarded and searched, and 
finally, allowed to proceed on his 
journey, having been ordered 
by the German boarding-officer 
to say nothing to anybody 
about the incident, but felt 
it was his duty, &o. The 
report reached us, as it was 
intended to do, in due course. 
It was all entirely untrue, as 
was proved without difficulty. 
The oaptain had evidently 
been paid to start this “yarn ” 
by some German at Santa 
Cruz, where the steamer had 
called on her way south. The 
matter was reported officially 


to his Government, and that 
injudicious sailing-master gave 
up his profession somewhat 
summarily, if unwillingly, for 
a period sufficiently long to 
prevent any repetition of un¬ 
neutral behaviour. 

At the same time, it was a 
mystery to us why Germany 
did not send out submarines 
to our waters earlier than she 
did. With all those friends 
posted on so many islands, 
there would have been little 
difficulty in supplying them 
with the necessary information 
to “bag” each one of our large 
and helpless cruisers, whether 
fighting or “merchant.” They 
might even have got stores 
and provisions, without dis¬ 
covery, from the more distant 
islands. 

We were always expeoting 
submarines j and that is partly 
the reason of our never having 
been able to remain at anchor 
at night, and only with the 
most stringent precautionary 
measures when coaling in har¬ 
bour by day. 

Our sea-keeping reoords be- 
oame quite Nelsonio in char¬ 
acter. The Admiral and staff, 
for example, at one time spent 
385 consecutive nights under 
way at sea, and each of the 
cruisers under his command 
spent periods running into 
four, five, and six months, 
during which they kept at sea 
all day and all night, except 
when obliged to coal ship. 
Coaling was arranged to be a 
daylight job; we were always 
off and away again before 
sunset. We had no base nearer 
than Gibraltar, a thousand 
miles distant, and International 
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Law forbade ns from remain¬ 
ing for more than forty-eight 
hoars in the neutral waters of 
Madeira or the Canary Islands; 
a facility that oould only be 
taken advantage of in order 
to ooal and provision suffi¬ 
ciently to enable the ship to 
reaoh “ the nearest port,” or in 
case of distress. 

But for any of our ships to 
have inoluded “night time” 
in their stay would have been 
little short of madness. There 
is no real “ port ” in any of 
these islands; the anohorages 
are all oompletely open road¬ 
steads, past which tramp- 
steamers oentinually stream in 
both directions, either plodding 
out to South Amerioa or ham¬ 
mering home against the N.E. 
trade-wind. The islands He 
right in the trade-route, and, 
on passing, vessels are aoous- 
tomed to “make their numbers” 
and get their orders. Nothing, 
therefore, would have been 
easier than for a “raider,” 
disguised as one of these 
tramps, to oarry torpedoes and 
men who knew how to fire 
them, and, passing by at night, 
to have “let rip” at the long 
broadside of any of our oruisers 
(had one been there) lying 
comfortable, but helpless, under 
the shore. While we were coal¬ 
ing we had always a steamboat 
patrolling up and down outside 
the roadstead. She was fitted 
with “ wireless ” for communi¬ 
cation with the ship, and a 
surprise attaok would have 
been difficult, though not 
entirely impossible. 

As a matter of faot, not 
long afterwards, even the legal 
restriction of “ neutral waters ” 


existed no more, so far as 
Madeira, Azores, and the Cape 
de Verde Islands were oon- 
oerned; for, in Maroh 1916, 
Portugal entered the Alliance 
in regular fashion, through 
Germany having deolared war 
against the Republic, and these 
oobweb barriers then became 
entirely swept away. 

At the start of our “ holding- 
up ” career, we still maintained 
the more or less polite sea- 
manners of peaoe time if always 
de haut en bas; but as the war 
progressed, we gradually got 
ruder and ruder, until, at the 
latter end, flag signals were al¬ 
most entirely given up in favour 
of the immediate and quite un¬ 
mistakable message of a shot 
aoross the bows. This, intended 
by the authorities to be used 
only as a last resort, was easily 
first in effectiveness — and in 
eoonomy of time, ooal, and 
temper all round. Perhaps the 
Prussians are right, occasion¬ 
ally, after all, with their doc¬ 
trine of the rattled sabre 1 

When the disguising of 
oommeroe raiders as merchant 
vessels—a possibility which 
had already lent piquanoy to 
many a “ boarding ” expedi¬ 
tion—became at last a reality, 
methods of extreme oaution 
had to be adopted. Even at 
four miles’ distance there was 
an excellent ohanoe of being 
torpedoed by an apparently 
harmless tramp; and, keeping 
at that respeotable range (as 
then beoame the careful 
fashion), messages oould be 
delivered only “ at the cannon’s 
mouth.” Away in those de¬ 
solate seas, hundreds of miles 
from docks for repairs — and 
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often, even from the Islands 
(if beaching the ship became 
necessary)—to have oanght a 
Tartar would indeed have been 
serious. 

So, by degrees, and in pro¬ 
portion as our 44 Intelligence ” 
got more frequent and reliable, 
we gave up boarding, on 
ohanoe, every stranger we saw 
(except certain pet Scandina¬ 
vians), and seized upon those 
only concerning which we had 
dependable reports. That kept 
us quite sufficiently busy: there 
were always persons travelling 
to Europe from South Amerioa, 
and elsewhere, who were 
“wanted”; and the Boarding 
Officer often had a long and 
difficult job, searching 44 mani¬ 
fests ” and passenger - lists; 
parading passengers and crew; 
also in searching cabins for 
documents and holds for con¬ 
traband cargo. It was not 
without its alleviations. 

On one oooasion, we had 
definite information that five 
Germans were returning from 
Angola by a small Portuguese 
steamer. (This was in the 
days before Portugal “came 
in/’) The vessel was inter¬ 
cepted, and boarded. After a 
delay of about half an hour, 
the Boarding Officer reported 
by signal that he could find 
only four, out of the five, 
“wanted” men. We were 
absolutely assured that five 
were there, so a further search 
was ordered. This was carried 
out; again without result. 
The Boarding Offioer aooord- 
ingly was ordered to return 
with the four. One Hun, more 
or less, was not worth more of 
our time—still less the time of 


the merchant vessel, anxious 
to prooeed on her way. Watch¬ 
ing the proceedings through 
our glasses, however, we missed 
the cheerful alacrity of return, 
usual on the receipt of the 
signal to “Allow steamer to 
prooeed ”; and five minutes 
went by before our boarding 
boat shoved off, and began to 
pull back to us with the 
“prisoners of war.” On his 
return, the Boarding Offioer 
reported that, just as he was 
stepping down the ladder into 
the boat, where his four cap¬ 
tives had already preoeded 
him, one of the steamer’s pas¬ 
sengers, a Dane, who during 
the search had discovered that 
the Boarding Offioer could 
speak his language, came for¬ 
ward, and, while apparently 
merely saying goodbye, told him 
hurriedly in Danish of another 
spot in the ship in which to look 
for Number Five. Two of our 
men were immediately called 
up out of the boat, and directed 
to the fore-part of the upper 
deck, where, under the shelter 
of a diminutive forecastle, 
there stood a large dog-kennel. 
Two tarry pairs of hands, on 
being thrust in at the entranoe 
thereof, seized two reoaloitrant 
Hun legs, and drew forth their 
owner—as it were, a winkle 
from its shell—the fifth and 
last of our unwilling guests! 

On every suooeeding day, 
until at last they were safely 
deposited in the Hunitarium at 
Gibraltar, our prisoners ©f war, 
as they marohed in file past the 
saloon entranoe on their way to 
dinner, looked in at us through 
the doorless orifice, as we sat at 
our meal; and, on sighting the 
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Captain, eaoh in turn bowed 
low: a most embarrassing 
politeness 1 

The oapturing of contraband 
cargo had to be dealt with by 
quite different, and less satis¬ 
factory, methods from that 
with contraband passengers, 
who could summarily be re¬ 
moved and “jagged.” 

Under the new regulations 
forced on us at the outbreak 
of war, we would have been 
justified in copying the Ger¬ 
man method in sinking con¬ 
traband cargoes and the ships 
that oarried them; but (in our 
old-fashioned way) we soorned 
this method, and preferred the 
sending in of auoh ships to a 
British port, under a prize 
crew, for adjudication accord¬ 
ing to law. We were too 
trusting, and we should have 
done our oountry a better 
servioe in destroying suoh 
oargoes offhand. We did not 
then know that it was pos¬ 
sible to override the anoient 
and saored international regu¬ 
lations, and that those up¬ 
holders of law and of the 
“lawful occasion**—the Prize 
Court, and the admirals—oould 
be blown aside, so that the 
blookade of Germany oould be 
penetrated. Let us hope that 
this undermining of naval 
authority was not based on 
treachery, and was inspired 
only by cowardice. “Wewere 
afraid of Neutral opinion ! **— 
an admission more remark¬ 
able for its candour than 
its oourage. 

One evening, when we were 
patrolling southward of Las 
Palmas, there came thumping 
along against the N.-E. trade- 
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wind, as already she had 
thumped for many days, on her 
northward journey from “the 
Plate,** a fat Greek steamer, 
oarrying between 4000 and 
5000 tons of Indian oorn. 

We boarded her, and the 
captain, a Greek, speaking 
perfeot English, and holding 
a British sailing - master's 
certificate, kindly volunteered 
the information that his cargo 
had been put on board by a 
German firm in the Argentine, 
to the order of a German 
offioer, who had been sent out 
specially to buy grain for man 
and beast engaged in the war. 
Further, this offioer had be¬ 
sought the captain, with large 
sums of money (but unavail- 
ingly), to allow him to take 
passage in the ship as super¬ 
cargo, in order to keep the 
precious oorn on the straight 
road. (For there was no oorn 
in Egypt.) 

The cargo was consigned to 
a bank in Zurioh (whioh is 
about twenty miles from Ger¬ 
many), and was to be landed 
at Genoa, at that time a 
“neutral** port. Her papers 
supported these statements: 
there was no doubt, anyway, 
about the nationality of the 
firm consigning the oorn, and 
very little as to its real desti¬ 
nation. A prize offioer and 
prize crew were put on board 
the steamer, and she was 
ordered in to Gibraltar, to 
be placed in the hands of 
the marshal of the prize 
oourt, with all the necessary 
affidavits made out and signed. 
A few days later, we followed 
our prize into Gibraltar t© re¬ 
embark the prize crew. On 
B 
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arrival, we learnt that, upon 
reporting home the iaot of 
the vessel’s arrival for plaoing 
in the prize oourt, orders had 
been received that the steamer 
was “ to prooeed on her voy¬ 
age”; and a few hours later 
we endured the chagrin of 
seeing her steam away, east¬ 
ward to Genoa, politely dip¬ 
ping her oolours as she passed 


ub at anohor in the Bay. This 
sensitive conscientiousness— 
rendering unto the Kaiser the 
things that were the lawful 
prize of His Majesty’s ships— 
was no doubt thoroughly ap¬ 
preciated by the Hun horse 
artillery, to whom the contents 
of the vessel were specially 
dedicated. “ Deutsohland iiber 
alles! ” 


III. 


The war had not been going 
on for more than a few minutes 
before we oruiser-people real¬ 
ised that “ wireless” would be 
our greatest friend and assist¬ 
ant if employed only for taking 
in messages, but might easily 
beoome our deadliest foe and 
danger if we ourselves made 
signals by its means. As likely 
as not, the enemy might be 
listening somewhere within the 
radius of disturbed ether, into 
which our dots and dashes 
were splashing, as pebbles into 
a pool, showing him that we 
were in his neighbourhood, 
while the “strength” of the 
signals would give him a fair 
idea of his aotual distance from 
their source. Vague as this 
information of a ship’s where¬ 
abouts may seem, it is not 
difficult to combine it with 
other contributory facts and 
then to translate the whole into 
real “ Intelligence.” It needs 
only a little experience to 
beoome expert in this; but, for 
all that, it was some consider¬ 
able time before the ocean¬ 
going world of Watsens be- 
oame fully instructed Sherlock 
Holmeses in correctly reading 
the indications. 


Every British merohant 
vessel, accordingly, was warned 
against making even the 
slightest “ wireless ” sound, and 
in order to supplement the 
warning, as well as to fix 
responsibility, there was fitted 
in the captain’s oabin of each 
ship a switoh on the aerial, 
looked in a box, by which the 
ships operators (all of them 
inveterate talkers) were abso¬ 
lutely prevented from sending 
out any unauthorised message. 
Until this was done nothing 
could stop the usual “ Good 
morning, old man, have you 
anything for us?” with which 
the Atlantio ether, in the early 
days of the war, was continu¬ 
ally being burdened. Every 
steamer oarried its cheery and 
chatty “old man,” quite cap¬ 
able of giving away not only 
himself, but others, including 
us cruisers. 

As for ourselves, we beoame 
dumb as fishes, but listened 
unceasingly, with wireless ears 
“hauled out to a bowline,” if 
such a simile of the oldest Old 
Navy may suitably be applied 
to the affairs of the Newest 
New. 

No one would believe the 
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quantity of useful infoimation 
that reached us through this 
means, nor realise the numbers 
of perfect damn fools that (in 
spite of all warnings and pre¬ 
cautions) then were going 
about. They gave away every¬ 
thing that any enemy ship 
might like to know—we heard 
them. Fortunate indeed it was 
for them that so few Germans 
were there to oatoh and sink 
them. Discretion was learnt 
later on, but only when far 
too many eggs had been broken 
in the making of omelettes of 
experience. 

It is not possible to voueh 
for the absolute truth of the 
following “wireless” incidents, 
as they came from a German 
source ; but there was no par¬ 
ticular reason for inventing 
them gratuitously, nor were 
they in themselves impossible 
in the opening days of the 
war. The Emden was at the 
time pursuing her wicked and 
wily way through the Indian 
Ocean, being herself pursued 
(as she knew) by H.M.S. 
Hampshire . There are several 
powerful radio-stations ashore 
at Madras, Penang, Rangoon, 
and elsewhere in those lati¬ 
tudes, and one night the Emden 
intercepted the following con¬ 
versation, en clair , between two 
of them. 

“What ship is oalled up by 
the letters XYZ?” (Every 
ship fitted with wireless has a 
group of three letters, as above, 
allotted to it, and known as 
a “call-sign,” by which it is 
“oalled up.” Her own name 
is never used, even during 
peace, and in war-time naval 
vessels are given speoial secret 


call-signs, which are changed 
at frequent intervals.) 

Reply: “ That is the secret 
oall-sign of the Hampshire” 
—which was exaotly what the 
Emden wanted to know ! This 
was very kind of the “shore”; 
and so was an announcement 
on another night, made simi¬ 
larly urbi et orbi, and in plain 
English, detailing the dates, 
the ports they sailed from, and 
even the names of the cruisers 
proceeding in pursuit of the 
Emden l Ho wonder that none 
of them caught her; and that 
the poor Hampshire travelled 
about 17,000 miles on that hot 
chase, day after day, night 
after tropical night, in a pur¬ 
suit thus rendered entirely 
vain 1 She hadn’t a dog’s 
ohanoe in such circumstances. 

The Germans, little appreci¬ 
ating haw we listened for them, 
laboured under a serious dis¬ 
ability, through their ships— 
both naval and merchant— 
being fitted exclusively with the 
Telefunken apparatus. 

At the beginning of the war, 
no other nation’8 ships pos¬ 
sessed this wireless “ set.” The 
“note” made by it has a quite 
peculiar and unmistakable 
sound, and when heard it told 
us, without any doubt, that the 
enemy was at hand. “Ware 
rats! ” it said. The rest of the 
nomad population of the At¬ 
lantic, as well as the radio¬ 
stations on shore, had “notes” 
all of about the same tone, 
and (except by their superior 
clearness) our ships’ Naval sets 
oould not easily be dis¬ 
tinguished from other ship 
installations. Armed merchant 
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cruisers were fitted with Mar- 
ooni sets, and there was there¬ 
fore no difference at all between 
theirs and those of other mer- 
ohant shipping. 

Once, when we were coming 
through the Cape de Verde 
group of islands, we intercepted 
some rather mangled messages, 
undoubtedly made by Tele - 
funken, and therefore, as un¬ 
doubtedly, made by a German 
ship. They appeared to oome 
from a vessel at no great dis¬ 
tance; and we proceeded on our 
way, keenly interested, but, 
none the less, with considerable 
oaution. The latter especially, 
sinoe several warnings had 
reached us that oertain points 
in the island group had been 
arranged by the enemy as 
rendezvous for their cruisers. 

Thus proceeding, we espied, 
anchored off one of the most 
desert-like of the islands, a 
steamer under British oolours, 
loading salt. We approaohed 
her and made, by signal, the 
“Demand.’* There was no 
reply, but we saw on her stern 
a name, Liberia , not given in 
* Lloyd’s Register of Shipping * 
(a publication in which appears 
the name of every vessel afloat). 
The painting of the name was 
obviously a recent and amateur 
effort. Not only that—we 
oould see that the original 
name of the ship had, as re¬ 
cently, been plastered over with 
still shiny black, to form a 
background for the new ver¬ 
sion. Deeply suspicious, we 
dropped anohor near her and 
sent a boat to visit and inquire 
concerning her. Wewerebothin 
“neutral waters,” and oaution 
was all the more neoessary. 


The story brought back was 
so peouliar that it was con¬ 
sidered advisable to convoy 
the ship at onoe to Sierra 
Leone, for a legal investigation 
either by the Marine Court or 
Prize Court as might appear 
the more suitable. 

It seems that there was an 
old nigger, and his name was 
Uncle Sam — Alfred Charles 
Sam, to be exaot—who had, 
long years before, emigrated 
from his Gold Coast home to 
the U.S.A. There, while oom- 
fortably filling his bank credit 
aooount with the fruits of 
honest labour, he seems also 
to have filled his soul with 
indignation at the treatment 
of his brudders. The two 
floods, being mingled, then 
overflowed in a stream suffi¬ 
ciently deep to permit of the 
floating on its bosom of a 
trading venture, an argosy 
manned exclusively by negroes, 
formed into an association, 
whose deolared intention it 
was to establish itself as the 
nucleus of a free and self- 
governing oolony in the ances¬ 
tral Afrioan home of the raoe, 
and to beoome a seoond 
Liberia. The next step was 
the conveyance of the Brudder- 
hood, with its fortunes, across 
the waters between Amerioa 
and Afrioa. Accordingly Sam, 
this seoond Noah (though per¬ 
haps a reference te Ham, his 
blaok son and oo-navigator, 
would be more suitable), pur¬ 
chased, from a German firm, 
an ark of such antiquity that 
it might conceivably have been 
the original and Biblical artiole. 
The mode of propulsion, how¬ 
ever, had been brought up to 
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date forty or fifty years ago, 
and the oraft was now fitted 
with a wheezy old boiler and 
arthritic engines,whioh groaned 
aloud at every revolution. 

Sam paid the prioe for her 
—the German prioe—namely, 
£14,000, the ship being aotually 
worth, perhaps, the hundredth 
part of that figure. 

These preliminaries accom¬ 
plished, the expedition em¬ 
barked at Barbadoes, and set 
forth across the Atlantio. 

Its arrival in the Cape de 
Verde Islands must remain 
one of the olassio instances of 
Heaven’s reply to prayer, for 
never did ship make voyage 
with less assistance from the 
arts, either of the navigator or 
the marine engineer. Neither 
the “ captain ” nor any of the 
“officers” possessed “ticket*” 
of any kind, declaring their 
oompetenoe as “master mari¬ 
ner,” or even as “mate”; nor 
did the“ohief engineer” hold 
any official permission to take 
oharge of a ship’s engines. 

“Me, sah,” said the second 
mate to our boarding ©ffioer, 
“I done teach navigation, sah, 
in unahvahsaty, sah, for seven¬ 
teen yeah, sah, but dis my 
fust ’sperianoe afloat, sah! ” 

Said the first mate: “Dis 
good ship, sah; nothing wrong 
heah, sah — gawspel all de 
time! ” 

So it was l The enterprise 
was, apparently, not only in 
pursuit of liberty, based on 
eommeroe, but also was largely 
oonoerned with religion. Mis¬ 
sionaries were oarried in the 
oompany, blaok of face, white 
of wool, who kept themselves 
in praotioe, and at the same 


time relieved the hot tedium 
of the voyage, by the most 
energetic and reviving exposi¬ 
tions of holy writ, while the 
ark pursued her tranquil, four- 
knot, eastward course. 

Large and oomfortable old 
mammies sat round the upper 
deok in the soaking heat of 
the tropioal afternoon, the 
open Bible oushioned in each 
ample lap. But if and when 
the fervour of the temperature 
mastered that of the preacher, 
and the tired brains glided 
softly down the forty steps of 
slumber—every step a wink 
—bearing forward on to the 
billowing blaok bosoms, the 
woolly heads, bandanna- 
swathed,— whack t down de¬ 
scended on them the Written 
Word, with all the force and 
energy of missionary zeal and 
of two old but 8till brawny 
arms! Printed in the heaviest 
type, bound in half*calf, boards, 
tall quarto, nothing but the 
Afrioan skull could withstand 
suoh an onslaught and an 
awakening! 

Thus were these intermin¬ 
able stump sermons punofcu- 
ated, aa witnessed by our 
fortunate Prize Officer on the 
passage to Sierra Leone. 

When he and the “ navigat¬ 
ing party ” went on board, 
and it was ordered to put 
steam on the oable- winch in 
order to heave up the anchor, 
the steam-pipe leading along 
the upper deok to the winoh 
from the boiler immediately 
burst, and thiok white columns 
of steam were to be seen as¬ 
cending. The ohief engineer, 
with oreditable promptitude, 
seized a length of “sennit,” 
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dashed up the engine - room 
ladder, and, as he oame out 
on to the upper deok, oaught 
up the ooir door-mat at his 
feet, which, with a forlorn 
hopefulness, he bound with 
the sennit swiftly around the 
hissing fissure. But not even 
then oould the windlass be 
induced to revolve; so the 
oable, quite happily, was out, 
and the crazy old oraft 
waddled out slowly and fit¬ 
fully to sea. Mr Heath Rob- 
inson alone would be capable 
of depioting with any certainty 
the scene. It went muoh 
beyond the limits of ordinary 
fanoy. 

Bat the points about the 
ship whioh really interested 
us muoh more than any mere 
illegalities of the navigating 
and engineering offioers were 
—first, the Telefunken wireless 
“ set ” with whioh she was 
fitted; and secondly, the man 
who worked it. 

The apparatus itself was un¬ 
doubtedly German (the vessel 
herself having so reoently been 
in German ownership); and its 
operator, who was the only 
white man in the ship, while 
proclaiming himself to be a 
citizen of the United States, 
bore the unpleasing name ©f 
Sohneider. He had no “ cer¬ 
tificate ” enabling him to oper¬ 
ate on board ship; but that 
was a trifle light as air by 
comparison with the suspi¬ 
cious character ©f the whole 
galhre. 

It was this “ Telefunken ” 
whose voioe we had heard in 
startling propinquity the day 
before; and it seemed likely 
that, in spite of the envelop¬ 


ing Nigger Party—indeed, ©n 
account of it and of the ad¬ 
mirable if innocent camouflage 
it provided — here we had 
dropped on to a “passer-on” 
of wireless messages between 
the German cruisers of South 
Amerioa and their Intelligence 
agents ashore in Africa or in 
the islands. The Telefunken 
note would be to them a 
Shibboleth, assuring them of 
the German source of the in¬ 
telligence; and also that the 
news sent by it oould not 
possibly be an enemy decep¬ 
tion, but might safely be 
acted upon. 

On our arrival at Sierra 
Leone we handed the Liberia 
over, with the necessary doou- 
mentB, to the authorities. We 
then almost immediately re¬ 
ceived orders to leave for 
ether scenes. This was un¬ 
fortunate; for, so far as we 
oould learn later, no inquiries 
were made as to the bonafides 
of Mr Sohneider, and nothing 
was done either to ship, offioers, 
or passengers, save to prevent 
the latter from establishing 
the Free Colony of their 
dreams. This idea was, in¬ 
deed,fnot welcomed in Sierra 
Leone. The existing Blaok 
Republio of Liberia, their 
next-door neighbour — now a 
sanctuary for every known 
variety of blaokguard — was 
considered amply sufficient for 
the present, thank you, with¬ 
out starting a similar shew 
having similar future possi¬ 
bilities, even though it was 
to be inaugurated by saints. 

As regards the undoubted 
illegal status of the ship as a 
merohant vessel, and the irreg- 
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ular “olearanee” she had re- 
oeived at Barbadoes, it was 
apparently considered inadvis¬ 
able by the officials at Sierra 
Leone to make teo drastio an 
investigation into the affair. 
Sierra Leone and Barbadoes 
are, eaoh of them, Crown colo¬ 
nies. Dog will not eat dog. 
Perhaps the other dog oould 
bite too! 

As to the “ wireless ” consid¬ 
erations, including the status 
of Schneider, these were as 
usual outside the shore-going 
brain capacity, not only for 
comprehension but for taking 
any aotion, “ There was no 
precedent ”—and that was all 
about it! In the next war the 
sailor, warned by this as by 
many another instanoe, will 
act for himself, and will not 
be so hopeful of assistance 
from those whose fingers 


have not been taught to 
fight, and have no desire to 
learn. 

Had we seized, without ref¬ 
erence to the oourts, that Tele- 
funken set and installed it in 
our own ship, what fun might 
we not have had with it, using 
it as a decoy for the German 
cruisers 1 It might have pro¬ 
duced wonderful results. This 
notion, though advooated, 
simple as it sounds, oould not, 
however, penetrate (owing pos¬ 
sibly to the depth of the wig) 
to the legal brain. 

So the budding negro re¬ 
public wilted and fell to the 
ground untimely. As little 
traoe must by now remain of 
it, as of the rusty old box of 
tricks whioh oarried its for¬ 
tunes across the broad Atlan¬ 
tic. And Schneider, where is 
he ? Quien sabe ? 


{To be continued.) 



